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Eddie Finds Happiness 
Elizabeth J. Jewell 
Research Fellow, The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


At one of the busiest moments of the hot afternoon in the main 
ofice of The Training School a middle-aged man with a kindly face, 
though roughly dressed, came hesitatingly to the front door. He 
obviously felt embarrassed as he explained to the girl at the office 
that he wanted to see someone about admitting a child. An interview 
with the Superintendent brought out the fact that he had a nephew, 
Edward, living in a small New Jersey town whose family were realiz- 
ing more and more that their son was “kinda dull’ and needed to be 
sent somewhere for special attention. The uncle explained that he 
had lived in Vineland and though he had never been inside the gate 
of the School he had “often walked by and thought how cool the 
trees looked and how happy the children’s voices sounded.” Hence 
when this nephew was being discussed he thought of this place for 
him. The Superintendent was impressed with the man’s simple direct- 
ness and apparent earnestness and promised to do his best for him. 
Two months later the boy was admitted and became one of the busy 
group of happy children at The Training School. 

Not only Edward’s uncle, but also his father and mother be- 
came keenly interested in the new school. They sat up most of 
the night filling out the “Application for Admission” sheet sent them 
from the School. Each question brought before their eyes memories 
of Eddie’s childhood. His mother saw him as a tiny baby with a 
sweet smile and always active. How hard they had tried to make 
him talk, and how proud they had been when at four years he had 
actually been able to say words and to make sentences. They thought 
of their other children, one younger and one older, both doing well in 
public school. Eddie had been taken to school by his big brother. for 
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six months but he seemed to hate it and the teachers reported so little 
improvement that his mother kept him home. 

Eddie’s father had a love for tools and hoped that Eddie would 
grow up to be a carpenter like himself. He had given him a ham- 
mer and nails, and other similar toys when he was very little so 
“he would get the feel for them.” He could see little Eddie now tod- 
dling along with a hammer as big as himself grasped in both hands. 
But Eddie was too nervous and excitable to really learn anything 
useful with his tools. He threw them away or mislaid them, or broke 
them too often. 

When they came to the question on the blank about diseases the 
mother proudly put down only two, chickenpox and pneumonia. Her 
_ boy was very healthy. Then she remembered the five convulsions 
he had had which the doctor had said came from indigestion. Re- 
luctantly she added these to the other two. Then it was all done. 
They had told what they knew of the family history, showing no 
cause for Eddie’s condition on the side of heredity, and giving some 
idea of the useful things the boy himself could do around the house 
and of his personal habits. 

So at the age of seven Eddie came to The Training School. He 
immediately received the individual study made on all new boys. 
At the hospital the doctor reported that he was in good health. At 
the laboratory the psychologist asked him many questions which 
Eddie did his best to answer, surprising the examiner several times 
with his ability. His mental score was only a year retarded, being 
about six years, which for a seven-year-old could not be called definite- 
ly feeble-minded. Besides the Binet questions Eddie was tried out to 
see how he could apply the strength which his height and weight in- 
dicated he should have. While his growth was equal to that of an 
eight-year-old boy, his coordination or strength was equal only to 
a seven-year-old. The diagnosis that was finally made, resulting from 
the whole study, was “potential feeble-mindedness,” which means that 
there might be expected a slowing-up in mental growth in relation 
to life age which might eventually widen the gap between the two 
sufficiently ito prove Eddie really feeble-minded. 

The following table of Binet results through the years of his 
life at The Training School up to the time he was fourteen reveals 
the merit of this expectation of progressive retardation and shows 
how carefully the boy was watched and retested to verify the opinion 
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of the first examiner. With the retardation at fourteen years of 
5.5 years there was finally no doubt of his permanent mental sub- 
normality. 

SUCCESSIVE BINET TEST SCORES 


DATE L. A. M. A. I. Q. 
8/13/14 7.1 6.2 85 
10/21/14 7.4 6.2 84 
4/8/15 7-9 6.1 77 
11/15/15 8.2 7.0 84 
8/ 2/16 9.2 6.3 69 
3/6/17 98 7:3 75 
9/5/17 10.3 7:3 71 
3/18/18 10.8 8.0 74 
8/5/18 11.2 8.0 64 
5/24/21 14.0 8.5 60 


But the results from one test alone should not be considered 
as absolute proof. It seemed to Eddie who was more and more 
interested in these tests as he grew older, that every question imagin- 
able had been asked him at the Laboratory. Over and over again 
he was asked to put blocks in the correct holes. ‘“That’s too easy,” 
he remarked once—and indeed it was easy for him as his scores 
showed. He was naturally quick and so made good time records with 
his hands, the average mental age score in this test being about ten 
years. 

It did not take long to discover that his best results were on 
manual tests so Eddie was given all sorts of these. His scores rang- 
ed from ten up to fourteen years. Part of the verbal disability, ac- 
centuated by speech defect, was compensated by the adeptness of his 
hands. ‘‘Manual-minded,” commented the psychologist. 

But by no means all of his time was taken up by being tested. 
For several years Eddie went to school regularly. He never learned 
to read more than the simplest words in the Primer, but he could 
proudly show his mother on her visits the things he had made in 
the industrial arts class. And she was proud of how well he could 
do folk dances and drills with the other boys, and how he led them 
at plays and games. He was a friendly boy, soon made himself 
at home, and found agreeable companions to play with. Like everyone 
else, he had his moments of bad temper when he was quarrelsome 
and mischievous, but on the whole he was good-natured and kind- 
hearted. 
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Por a time, in 1917, Eddie was not very well. There developed 
some trouble in his feet and it was noted that whereas he was form. 
erly active and out of doors all the time he now stayed around the 
house and “it seemed an effort to move.” He did not complain of 
being sick, but this ailment worried his mother greatly when she 
came to see him; he seemed so lethargic and so unlike her ordinari- 
ly lively son. But solution was found for the trouble with his feet 
and legs and after a minor operation he became his natural self. 
Soon after this he went home on a much-longed-for vacation and, 
although he still walked with a limp there was no doubt of his re- 
covery. 

As he grew older Eddie became slightly restless at school and 
a wise principal suggested a change of schedule as a remedy. So he 
went to the store to work among the rows of shelves filled with good 
things to eat. He liked to see the baker’s wagon full of bread come 
in, to watch the supplies go out to be cooked, to guess what he was 
going to have for dinner from the things he saw go to the kitchen 
which supplied the boy’s dining-room. After a while, however, this 
activity also palled. Always searching for interesting kinds of train- 
ing the principal now thought of the carpenter shop. Eddie’s father 
was a carpenter and Eddie had shown some talent with tools, rem- 
nants maybe of childhood association furthered by training in our 
woodwork classroom. 

Another of Eddie’s interests was used in varying his training, 
namely, his love of animals. He enjoyed going around on the trash 
wagon, calling at each cottage and filling up his cart with waste, 
but after this was all done came the best time of the day, when he 
could help feed the thorse and see that it was well stabled. He was 
encouraged to feel that this horse was his very own. 

Thus did the School foster the tendencies and character of the 
boy. Scholastic training was of little avail, but character building 
proceeded nevertheless. Instead of the nervous, excitable child of 
seven who came to Vineland, Eddie is now a fairly reliable boy, 
manually more efficient than many of ‘higher mental ability. His 
changing interests, which make it advisable to shift his work occassion- 
ally, are vestiges of the unsteady temperament evident from child- 
hood. 

Today you may see Eddie working with the carpenter, ready to 
talk to you of his life and interests, eager to hear news from home, 
enjoying entertainments and sports at the School. Like all boys he 
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resents criticism and improves with praise and appreciation. He is 
still an outdoor boy. Indeed, when he seemed to dislike one of his 
schedules recently it was discovered that the sole reason was that 
this kept him away from baseball one day a week. This remedied, 
he was enthusiastic about the work. 

This is a picture of Eddie’s progress here. Can you imagine 
what it might have been at home, in daily contrast with his brother 
and his sister who are brighter than he, failing in school, teased by 
his playmates, finally a grown boy and later a man with the mind 
of a child of eight? How much brighter are the colors of the paint- 
ing as it is at The Training School. 


“Something Attempted Something Done” 
Ethel Horsfield 


Educational Department, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Attempt, successfully sustained by enthusiasm and firmly carried 
through to achievement, has filled the hearts of the children in our 
Cottage Kindergarten Classes with a great deal of happiness. Pride 
in something accomplished, something which they have made, some- 
thing tangible for their circumscribed world to see and commend has 
given these children, accounted quite hopeless, a newer and a fuller 
interest in life. 

Starting upon my second year in special class work with a group 
of eighteen boys at Robison Cottage, I was confronted with the 
problem of keeping them all busy and contented for a period of nearly 
three hours. At the suggestion of the Principal, I began to try out 
sewing and basketry. 

The children’s life ages range from 8 to 13 years and their men- 
tal ages from 2 to 5.8. I divided the class into two groups, Group 
A made up of 10 boys included those whose mental ages were from 
4 to 5.8. Group B included 8 boys whose mental ages were above 
2 and under 4 years. 

Group A was to have sewing from 9 :00—10:15 a. m. while group 
B had Kindergarten work. This was arranged with four boys at 
each of the two tables, the children changing when half the sew- 
ing period was over. The tables were arranged with peg boards at 
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one table, beads at the other, blocks at one and picture cutting at the 
other, crayon work at one and picture puzzles at the other. 

From 10:15—11:50 a. m. five boys from Group A work on raffig 
baskets while the rest go to the Kindergarten tables and all of Group 
B comes to the large table for sewing. This arrangement has work. 
ed very successfully: 


I believe there are instructors who disapprove of sewing for 
boys, contending that it makes them effiminate and I must confess 
that up to the time of trying it out with this special class I really 
questioned the idea myself and after experimenting with the plan as 
outlined, it occurred to me that perhaps my chief prejudice lay in 
the word “sewing,” a word which is so bound up with women as to 
make it essentially feminine. Thus while teaching my boys’ classes 
I have practically eliminated the word. This may seem a small mat- 
ter trivial even, but I think it has helped in the promotion of the work. 


Another consideration in successful teaching is the necessity 
for making every project attractive to the class and this is doubly 
necessary when teaching sub-normal children as their attention is 
very poor and often entirely lacking. Realizing this fact I equipped 
myself with a good supply of embroidery cotton in all colors and 
shades, a packet of large eyed embroidery needles and a few yards of 
very heavy unbleached muslin. This I cut into squares and upon it 
outlined almost as great a variety of animals as would be found in 
Noah’s Ark, and on Monday morning I began with Group A. 


Holding up the pieces of muslin whereon were deer, pigs, buffa- 
loes, flying bats, sheep, bears, elephants and rampant cats, I en- 
thusiastically asked the children how they would like to make the 
animals. The children were delighted and the menagerie was appor- 
tioned satisfactorily, thread was chosen and on the first day I thread- 
ed all of the needles and made all the knots. Taking two children at 
a time I gradually taught the entire class of both groups how to do 
the work. It ‘took four weeks to do this but before the end of that 
time, William, who tests 5.8, was telling a visitor that he had made 
a sheep and a bat and was now making a dog that eventually would 
be stuffed and would sit up alone. John had outlined a bear and a 
cat. Billy a deer and Gordon, a very difficult little boy, had outlined 
a deer, cat, a Dutch boy and a windmill. . 

Now all of these animals were designed for holders, bags, dresser 
scarfs, etc. To the class, however, they became a circus and a z00 
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and were enjoyed thoroughly, calmly ignoring the fact that needles 
and thread were employed to make them. As can be readily under- 
stood while the children are thus interested in their work the prob- 
lem of discipline is eliminated from the picture. 

From experience I find that the quickest and best results are 
obtained by starting the child on embroidery with colored thread using 
from 4 to 6 strands of cotton. I take three or four stitches at the 
beginning and thereafter if it is necessary to show a child about a 
stitch I do this but I put the needle back into his hand and say, “Now 
you do it.” They require very close individual attention at first. 
After a child has finished his first article and sees it displayed on the 
wall of the school room for visitors to admire, he becomes a changed 
little being. 

The results of honest labor are sweet to all of us and perhaps 
even to a greater degree to these sub-normal children who are so 
eager for approbation and praise. While they are unable to express 
their feelings in words, still in their own minds it amounts in reality 
to this. They are in their own meager way fully conscious of the 
fact that they have gained self confidence and have accomplished some- 
thing for themselves thus acquiring both interest and respect for 
their teacher. : 

When the pupil starts on his second piece of work he begins to 
thread his needle for himself, he will make some sort of a knot, fre- 
quently large enough to anchor a battleship, but nevertheless useful 
as he now realizes that the needle and thread are the means to an 
end without which he cannot make the lion, elephant or rabbit which 
he longs to present to his mother for Christmas. 

In the beginning I sometimes required the children to rip out 
their work when it was too poorly done but I was taught by Mary, 
one of the Louden Cottage Class who tests 4.6, that such was not 
the right procedure. Mary had been a very difficult pupil to teach 
but finally mastered the task and on this occasion after outlining an 
elephant successfully she made him an eye that took up the major 
portion of his head. I told her it would have to come out and pro- 
vided her with a pin for the purpose. Mary was agreeable but the 
ripping out process soon became a hopeless tangle to her. Presently 
however a pleasing solution of a ‘bad situation was vouchsafed to 
her I happened to look at her just as she snapped the unfortunate 
creature’s eye in her teeth and bit it neatly out. Since then I have 
done all ripping for beginners. Mary has improved wonderfully and 
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does quite amazing embroidery now but strange to say she cannot 
make a plain or a French seam that will hold together. I ayoig 
seams as much as possible at the start, turning the raw edges of a 
bag over once I pin the sides together and then the pupil bastes them, 
overhands them and finally covers all with blanket stitches in a bright 
color. It is far easier and more interesting to the children than re- 
quiring them to struggle with an ordinary seam. 

Later on the French seam and plain seam may be taught to many 
with excellent results. Later thimbles may be tactfully introduced, 
When they cannot get the needle through a thick fold of cloth J 
show them how it may be pushed through with the thimble and tell 
them they may use one if they like, usually they like to and while 
many times they will discard it eventually they do get to use them 
pretty generally. Sewing may be made a very disagreeable occupa- 
tion or a very interesting and pleasant one. At the beginning no 
child has any interest in threading needles, making knots or struggl- 
ing to keep a cumbersome thimble on his finger, so it pays to lead 
up to these difficulties gradually. After one success has been achiey- 
ed they will do anything rather than forego the pleasure of making 
things. 

It is a great incentive to any child, and especially to subnormal 
children, to have their work displayed where they may point it out 
to each other and to visitors. Visitors, I consider a boon to these 
Cottage classes for while this group does better separated from the 
larger group of regular school children at Garrison Hall at the same 
time it is not well for them to be isolated. Very strongly do I feel 
the need of an outside interest for my classes and I make every effort 
to create this interest in the minds of the pupils. We always expect 
visitors and anything especially well done during the class period, such 
as a pretty pattern in a peg board or a nicely colored crayon outline, is 
set aside to show them, while the raffia baskets and stuffed animals 
and bags and holders are of course ever on display. Then too, when 
‘a child starts to work on an article I always ask for whom he would 
like to make it. If they have relatives they readily name their 
mother, father or sometimes a brother or sister. If, however, as oc- 
casionally does happen, a child has no relatives, I suggest someone 
in The Training School of whom they are fond, to be the recipient 
of their prize pieces. John, a little boy without home folks is torn 
between his devotion to Mrs. N—— and Miss S and in order 
not to show partiality, he has made a bear and cat (holders) 
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one for Mrs. N— and one for Miss S— and now he tells me that 
Mrs. N— needs a bag so I gave him one with a cat on it but he 
would have none of it until I drew a fence beneath the cat for sup- 
port. Cats and fences are indelibly associated in his mind. For 
Miss S— he is hurrying to make a raffia basket pin-cushion for he 
says she has only a tin can to keep her pins in. His next piece is 
going to be for Professor, but he can’t quite decide what to make. 

This outside interest is the main spring of his efforts and while 
John would make things to hang upon the wall if I asked him to 
do so, it would surely not give him the pleasure which he finds while 
working and thinking of his good friends who are going to be so 
pleased and happy with his little cat holders, bags and trays. 

Just as we all need the encouragement and inspirations of friends 
who live outside of our own fireside group, so the children in an 
institution need and respond to the influence of the kindly visitors 
who are never failing in their expression of appreciation. 

The little children who are enrolled in the Special Classes of an 
institution need this appreciation and praise just a little more than 
any other group of people as it is about the only higher cultural 
thing which they are able to appreciate. And while the teacher 
must be unlimited in her praise, must supply the primary interest and 
must achieve real results she must also make these children wish to 
achieve real results and she must make the outside contacts very real 
to them. 

John’s little cat which he discusses frequently with Mrs. N— 
(he is her errand boy) has given unlimited pleasure to him. It 
only takes a moment to say “Well, John, how’s the cat coming along ?” 
and immediately John is happy and talks more freely and interested- 
ly than at any other ttime. 

Making things for the Christmas store and to send home have 
been wonderful incentives to my little children and as a result in 
two and one-half months, about thirty-five articles were completed, 
nearly all of which were either sent home or were desired by inter- 
ested friends. 

Gordon sent eight pieces to his mother in California. Freddie 
sent his three little baskets to his mother. John’s cat and pin tray 
were ready for Christmas eve and so their little gifts are scattered 
and the children just as happy as if they had manufactured grand 
pianos. 

Remember, “The latch string is always out.” Drop in and see us. 
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Christmas at The Training School 
Phyllis M. McMurray and Elsie M. Emerson 


Department of Education—New Zealand* 


Christmas in a strange country is always interesting, but Christ- 
mas at The Training School, Vineland, New Jersey is just one big 
beautiful time. Everyone works for weeks beforehand and the whole 
institution is given over to making this the best Christmas of all. 

About a month before Christmas many beautiful and attractive 
gifts were placed in the store and the children took great pleasure 
in choosing presents for their family and friends. These were taken 
to package rooms, wrapped in pretty paper, tied with shiny cord and 
mailed to all parts of the country. Imagine with what delight these 
packages were opened upon reaching their destination. From then 
on an air of expectancy prevailed. The children worked hard in the 
play, sweet voices singing, the witch’s laugh, the scolding mother, 
Hans and Greta laughing and dancing, the demons stamping, the 
fairies tripping lightly, these could be heard and seen at all times of 
the day. The boys at Menantico were getting ready the laurel ropes 
and wreaths for decorations, the staff were busy preparing the Christ- 
mas dinner, helping to make the childrens’ boxes look just as bright 
and attractive as possible, and in the many other activities that go 
towards the making of a beautiful Christmas. 

One of the most striking phases of Ohristnyas time was the man- 
ner in which every person big or little did his or her bit towards 
Christmas and yet did not know one quarter of what all the other 
people in the institution were doing. But when the work of these 
minds, hands and hearts was brought together, what a wonderful 
result! And is not this so in most of the beautiful and wonderful 
happenings in life, when each one does his part with all his might, 
cheerfully and willingly ? 

Nearer came the time. The children had written their Santa 
Claus letters, the packages had been wrapped and strongly tied, all 
ready for hasty delivery and eager fingers on Christmas morning. 
The cottages, transformed with bright Christmas cheer, wreaths, 
sparkling Christmas trees, pretty chains and colored lights, looked like 
fairy palaces as indeed they were to the children who seemed to reflect 





* Misses McMurray and Emerson were students in_the 1927 session of Summer 
School at The Training School. They remained on as Fellows in the Departments of 
Education and Research for a period of six months.—Editor. 
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back again that radiance of happiness which tells of something done 
for someone else and the joy of expectancy for what is to come. 

Christmas Eve. Hearts almost stopped beating with the thrill 
of it. We dressed up in our best, then with clattering feet and 
chattering tongues we set off to Garrison Hall and see! We are in- 
side. We almost hold our breaths at the wonder of the scene. The 
fairies have been at work. This is surely the home of Santa Claus. 
Yes, there’s the Christmas tree all hung with sparkling, glittering 
things and there’s a castle in the middle of the stage. Now what can 
that be for? And look at the lights! Everyone knows that Santa 
Claus always uses red and green lights. This is surely Santa Claus’ 
home. 

Then Professor Nash asked us all to sing “Hail Santa Claus.” 
We sang with might and main but no Santa appeared. Ah! There 
comes Professor Johnstone. Perhaps he knows where Santa is. No 
—but he says he will ring him up. “He was at Menantico you say?” 
(with shining eyes and open ears we all listened). “He has gone to 
Pitman. Thank you!” (sighs from the children). He rings Pitman. 
“Santa Claus there? No. Just left for Malaga.” (More sighs). 
Then with untiring efforts Professor Johnstone rings Malaga. “Is 
Santa Claus there? What’s that you say? He is!” (little squeaks 
of delight from the children and everyone settles back in their seats). 
“Well, there are a number of children waiting here at The Training 
School for him. Do you think I could speak to him?” Santa comes 
to the phone and Professor Johnstone asks the children to give a 
cheer so Santa will know they are there. That cheer would certainly 
bring Santa from the North Pole. Tim is asked for and eagerly 
rushes up to assure Santa that they are all waiting for him. Profes- 
sor rushes off to get him while all sit there just aching with. anticipa- 
tion. Then a jingle, jingle. A sound of a voice. And—he’s here! 
Hail, hail, Santa Claus! Big and little rush up to shake hands. He 
talks to us a little, dances round to amuse us then with a dash and a 
dingle, he’s gone. We feel sort of sad and lonely for a moment till 
we remember that he said he might visit us on Monday with our 
toys. Then the castle dissolves into a box of candy for everyone and 
we leave Santa Claus’ home to tumble into bed and dream of him. 

Sunday afternoon came bringing with it a long Assembly whither 
we all went quietly ; to hear a little about the best and most wonderful 
Gift given to the world so very long ago, to sing some Christmas 
Carols and to hear Professor Johnstone talk about the little Christ- 
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mas tree outside Garrison Hall. We always felt that the little tree 
was more than a mere ordinary tree and now we know that it is 
real human tree trying to grow good and straight and feeling, Oh! so 
happy that it can do its share to make Christmas beautiful. 

Next morning very, very early we were wakened from our sleep 
to hear a choir of angels singing “O Silent Night” and as we gradual- 
ly became more awake we heard “Hark the Herald Angels Sing” 
We knew it was our band but yet we felt quite sure that we were 
in a Holy Church and it was the Angels singing. You see, these 
things do happen in real life. 

But Oh! this—this was Christmas Day. We had to hurry if we 
wanted to see Santa, shake him by the hand and wish him a Merry 
Christmas. There were the packages going into the cottages and 
with a wave of his hand Santa was gone. The children stood for a 
moment with bursting hearts almost afraid to touch the packages, 
Then with shaking hand and impatient fingers they tore the wrappings 
off. “Oh, I have a watch.” “Ooh, here’s a scooter and here’s some 
candy, have some?” These remarks were heard from all sides. One 
little boy stood with wide open, black eyes waiting very quietly and 
patiently for his package. Not a word said he. Down to the last 
package. “Why, what’s that hiding under the table? Here it is, Tony 
—a wagon and a huge box!” Tony, wreathed in smiles, heartily at- 
tacked his box. One boy who was having his first Christmas in The 
Training School sat with a shining, bewildered, happy look on his face 
saying, “I can’t get over it, I can’t get over it. It’s all so lovely.” 
Then watches were set to the right time, every few minutes scooters 
were tried out, (Gee! this is a dandy one!) mouth organs played 
and heigh presto! it was time for dinner. Christmas dinner. That 
meant all sorts of good things to eat. We had to hurry. 

The teachers and various members of the staff had the great 
privilege of serving the children. How they enjoyed their roast duck, 
sweet potatoes, seasoning and pumpkin pie. Their expressions of 
delight at the lovely day they were having made everyone feel that 
it surely was one big happy Christmas for all of these five hundred 
children. There was something so sweet, so lovable about every child 
that it was a pleasure to be with them. 

The children went back to their cottages eager to look at their 
presents anew while the staff prepared for their dinner. How at 
tractive the dining room looked with its beautiful ropes of laurel 
making a canopy overhead. Each place was marked by a colorful 
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spray of holly and dainty card. What a happy group! There was 
much laughing and talking while the turkeys were being carved. 
Christmas, here and in other lands, was discussed. Professor Nash 
called on all to sing Christmas Carols and the harmonious chorus 
rolled forth like the tones of a great organ. We realized again the 
beauty and wonder of Christmas. Short speeches were given by 
Doctor Doll, representing the Laboratory; Mrs. Nash, the School, 
Mr. Merrithew, the Colony, Mrs. Sharp, the Family, Mr. McDougall, 
the Outside, and Miss McMurray, the Foreigners. Then Professor 
Johnstone spread some more of his cheery wisdom giving us happy 
thoughts to take away. The Children’s Blessing ended the most 
beautiful and wonderful Christmas that must stand as a landmark 
to those who were fortunate enough to partake in it. 


The Children’s Gift Shop 
Ruth Keen 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Perhaps December 2nd and 3rd didn’t have any significance to 
some people but it meant a lot to the boys and girls of The Training 
School, for these are the days upon which they may buy things to 
send to their home folks for Christmas. 

The old homely clothing store was converted into a gift shop. 
Appropriate gifts for any member of the family were displayed. 
Fancy towels, linen scarfs, pot holders, shoe and clothing bags and 
several varieties of handkerchiefs suggested useful gifts for the wo- 
men folks. For the dainty “Miss” were the Colonial Lady pin cush- 
ions dressed in the most attractive costumes. You usually found these 
little women standing behind a bed of roses which proved to be 
sachet pillows. 

Did you see the bibs for younger children? They looked like 
pussy cats with pink or blue faces and white bodies. These and 
many other articles were made in school. 

The basketry was also school work and made an attractive dis- 
play. 

That wasn’t all of the children’s work. There were also door 
stops, book ends and shelves, smoking stands, a sewing table and 
an end table. 
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A gift shop is not complete without suggestions for Dad and 
there were several of them,—shaving sets, ties of many varieties, and 
necktie holders. 

Christmas cards and stationery completed the store. 

The children came and after much pondering made their yar. 
ious purchases and left in the most happy manner, so that cheerfyl- 
ness prevailed throughout this phase of our Christmas celebration, 


Children and Gifts 


The weeks preceeding the celebration of the Christmas season 
is a period of expectancy, climaxed by a sudden realization and re- 
ceipt of packages. Recall the old ttime sky rocket, ‘the life of which 
is similar to the whole event. The setting off of the fuse, the swish 
as it leaves the trough, the screaming ascent into the heavens, follow- 
ed by a trail of fire, the momentary darkness, then the burst of 
varicolored stars, (which ‘always calls for ja-a-a-h!) followed by 
thundering reverberations, and then the dropping of the brilliant bits 
of fire. The preparations, the anxiety preceeding the day, the hush 
of expectancy as Santa is awaited and the distribution of gifts, fol- 
low closely the life of the rocket. 

This portion of the child’s life in an institution is a fertile field 
for investigation. Recent reports concerning the age of belief in Saint 
Nick have been published concerning normal children. While not 
verified it is safe to assume that mentally deficient children believe 
much longer and are shaken less readily in their belief in the saint 
of childhood. 

The one great lesson that we must learn from our children is 
that we must aim to give intelligently. A pretty bauble is much 
more highly prized than an interest bearing bond. That we quickly 
realize. We lose sight of the simplicity of the gift. Our children 
have little or no sense of value as such. It is the small, the unusual, 
the attractive, the non complicated thing, that counts. Listen to these 
typical examples. 

George wanted more than anything else a sheeplined coat to 
protect him for he works much of the time in the open. In his boxes 
he found many other things and finally his coat. With a cry of 
exultation he clasped it to him, both arms around it and danced across 
the floor calling every ones attention to his coat. 
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John, who cannot tell time, always wants a watch. For years 
he received a toy watch but always “a watch” is his sole request. 
This year he received a cheap timepiece. He found it among his 
gifts, which were opened rapidly. His cry of “A watch! A watch! 
And it runs!!”’ pierced the living room where twenty-five other boys 
were opening boxes. His was the greatest joy and what matters it 
that he cannot tell time or that it will be broken in a few days. 

Gaudy galluses pleased Dick more than warm gloves and boxes 
of candy. Dan was more pleased with fragrant soap and a bottle of 
bay rum with a trick sprinkler top than dozens of other gifts. Scoot- 
ers that had the names of the owners on the rear wheels in big black 
letters were carefully parked on their parking stands when they were 
literally in need of cooling off. Steve slept all night in his muchly 
desired and highly prized sheeplined coat. Bert arose and dressed 
one-half hour early in order that he might safely put away his multi- 
colored bath robe. Willie carried his Flinch cards—an annual gift— 
about with him all day long. Arthur’s brilliantly colored, high priced, 
fountain pen was attractive because of its color rather than its dura- 
bility or price. John’s horn was only one of a dozen in his cottage 
all sounding at once. 

Choose, then, gifts according to a knowledge of the child. Sim- 
plicity, color, noise-making, unusualness, and sometimes uselessness, 
may be the deciding factors. What matters it that the rocket’s stars 
fade in the darkness and the bursting bomb ceases to disturb the air. 
We have seen and enjoyed and will go again to the celebration. So 


it is with our children. 
—Lloyd N. Yepsen. 


Book Review 


Baker, Harry J. Characteristic Differences of Bright and Dull Pupils. 

Bloomington, Public School Publishing Co., 1927. viii + 178 pp. 

In this study Dr. Baker proposes to express concrete differences 
in terms of teaching procedures between bright and dull pupils. Ac- 
cording to his observations the differences in the responses of these 
two types of pupils, as given by five hundred Detroit teachers, are suffi- 
cient to warrant generalization. He promises later experimental veri- 
fication of the conclusions reached. 
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The author classifies the children on the basis of their Binet 
I. Q. An I. Q. range from 70 to 130 according to Baker includes 
95% of all school children. Bright pupils are those whose I. Q.’s 
range from 110 to 130; normal children have I. Q.’s of 90 to 110: 
while the I. Q.’s of dull children range from 70 to 90. It is with 
the first and last groups that this book deals. 

The first six chapters are devoted to general differences. They 
include discussions of mental characteristics, general intelligence and 
special abilities. 

The bulk of the book consists of chapters concerning the speci- 
fic school subjects. These chapters are summarized in Chapter 21 
by a brief statement of the difference in teaching procedure for the 
two groups. For dull pupils “the units of work must be very short, 
simple, concise and definite. Teaching must be conducted in a di- 
rect manner. The ability of the teacher is taxed to break the subject 
matter up into desirable units.” While, on the other hand, “the 
teacher of bright children should outline the general plan for the 
course —- — — the plans should cover several days or weeks instead 
of the next lesson only. Bright pupils are less concerned with details 
than with the subject as a whole.” These conclusions are neither 
startling or new, inasmuch as they are accepted in a general way 
by the educators of today. 

The merits of this book should lie in the presentation by con- 
crete illustrations of the application of special methods to each school 
subject. As a matter of fact, although each subject is taken up ina 
separate chapter, nevertheless the conclusions are no more specific 
than the reader might make from the above general statements. 

The author justly stresses the fact that mental test scores or 
I. Q.’s have too often been used as an end in themselves and not as a 
means to an end. He advocates translating such test results into 
educational values which could be used to reorganize the school 
system by (1) “identifying pupils that are fundamentally bright or 
dull, so that the method of learning characteristic to their minds 
may be brought into play,” and by (2) “determining the mental level 
of difficulty at which instruction may be profitably carried on.” 

While there is no new scientific contribution in the book it is 
filled with good propagandist material for the advocates of special 
classes for advanced and retarded children. 

Vineland, N. J. Cecelia Gorsuch. 
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